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A BRIEF MEMOIR 


OF 
JENNY LEND ; 


Written or Howrrr’s Journat by one of her Old 
Friends. 


“Henrik talked a great deal about Stockholm ; he 
longed to be able to show his mother and sisters the 
beautiful capital. How they would be charmed with 
the theatres! How they would be delighted to see 
and hear the lovely Demoiselle Hégquist and the 
captivating Jenny Lind!” So wrote that noble-hearted 
woman, Miss Bremer, seven years ago, in one of the 
loveliest stories of domestic life that ever was penned, 
and so translated we the words in 1842; and this was the 
first time that the name of Jenny Lind was ever made 
familiar to the British public. 

Jenny Lind, according to universal report, is gifted 
with the most transcendent powers of song; there never 
was so fascinating yet so artless a singer as she; so far 
is glorious, but there is a something even beyond this. 
She has come forth from the simplicity of somewhat 
humble life, and she brings with her the most beautiful 
characteristics of a high and noble nature; the most 
frank, natural, and unspoiled spirit ; simplicity of man- 
ners, and a singleness of purpose, which, like the purest 
setting to the richest gem, enhance tenfold the great 
and glorious gift which she has derived from nature. 

Those who know her best, love her most. Hear what 
that truly brave-hearted man, Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish poet, well-known to our readers, and whom 
it shall be our pleasant duty to make still better known, 
saysof her in a letter tous. “ In Germany,” he writes, 
“T have many dear friends, and amongst these a 
faithful, beloved sister, and she I shall see there. You 
know her name, for the echo of it must have reached 
you; itis Jenny Lind! She is the finest singer and 
actress that I know, and yet she is more even than that 
—she is one of the noblest creatures on the face of the 
earth; she is pure-hearted, pious and kind; she isa 
noble woman, and a faithful friend.” So writes one who 
has known her for years, and one who, in many respects 
resembling herself, is capable of appreciating her 
splendid gifts whether of heart or of head. 

With these few words of introduction, whilst Jenny 
Lind is yet an unseen yiston of delight and love to the 
great body of the Bnglish public, and alas, to the 
people themselves she must in all probability remai 
so for ever, we are ef to lay before our Readers 8 
slight sketch of he tite, kindly furnished to us by one 
of the singer's own friends 

Jenny Lind was born on the 6th October, 1820, at 
Stockholm, where her parents are still residing, her 
father being a manufacturer in that city. From a very 
early age she evinced a great partiality for music; and 
it is related that in her childhood, when anything dis- 
tressed or discomposed her, nothing could sooth her so 
soon as taking her td the piano, where she soon forgot 
all her little griefs by picking out thirds and other 
simple harmonies. As she grew older she displayed a 
wonderful talent in recollecting and singing the old 
Swedish national melodies and ballads, by which she 
captivated all who had an opportunity of hearing her. 
At the age of ten, she was sent to the Musical and 
Dramatic Seminary, attached to the Theatre Royal at 
Stockholm, in order to-receive the education necessary 
| for the stage. Her progress was wonderfully rapid, 

and we remember well her first appearance three 
| years after in the drama of “ Trettio tiraf en Spelares 
lefnad,” —“ Thirty years of the life of a Gambler,” 
in which she sustained the part of the Gambler's 


the | greatest guevess; Receivi 
bai 





Daughter, and excited the liveliest interest by her 
In the first instance || 


natural acting and naiveté. 
her talent was supposed to be pre-eminently dramatic, 


and she continued for some time to appear before the |) 
Fortunately, however, |; 


ublie principally as an actress. 
r. Berg, the able master of the vocal department in 


the Theatre Royal, discovered her great natural talent || 


for singing, and lost no time in giving her the benefit 
of his tuition. 
the autumn of 1838, when she appeared as Agatha, in 


Der Freyschutz, and excited the greatest sensation, | 


not only by her beautiful singing, but also by her effective 
acting, which was full of genius and originality. We next 
find her appearing as Alice in Meyerbeer'’s Robert le 
Diable, in the spring of 1839, in which part she created 
such an enthusiasm among the audience, that the 
theatre seemed to shake to its foundation by the tre- 
mendous applause with which she was greeted ; and 
nothing was talked of at the time but Jenny Lind and 
her charming yoice. 


In the following year she appeared in Lucie di Lam- | 


mermoor, as Lucie, and the enthusiasm in her favour 
was now carried to such a pitch, that a subscription was 
set on foot, in order to mark in a public manner the 
great triumph she had achieved. Accordingly, on the 


Her début as a vocalist took place in | 





closing night of the season of 1840, a costly service of 
plate was presented to her on her return from the | 


Opera-house. Soon after this she had the honour of 


being appointed by His Majesty, the late King of | 


Sweden, Vocalist in Ordinary to the Court; and 


shortly after was elected a member of the Royal Musical | 
Academy at Stockholm, which alone was a distinguished | 


mark of honour. 


In the year 1841 she left Stockholm for Paris, in | 
order to profit by the tuition of the celebrated Garcia, | 
and remained there till the autumn of the following | 


year, when she returned to Stockholm, where the effect 


she produced was even more heartfelt, if possible, than | 


at first. 


After remaining some time in her own native city | 
she commenced a professional tour in Germany, which | 


established for her at once a European celebrity. A 
short interruption in her brilliant progress occurred in 
consequence of her recall to Stockholm, by special 
desire of King Oscar, to assist at the ceremonies of his 
and his Queen’s Coronation in September, 1844; and 
after this she returned to Germany. Her first perma- 
nent engagement was for the Theatre Royal at Berlin, 
where she appeared in Norma, Sonnambula, Camp of 
Silesia, Fille du Regiment, and other operas, with the 
i repeated marks of appro- 
bation as well from the r a8 from the public 
i general. Since this period she has accepted engage- 
ments at the principal theatres in Germany, and having 
only just concluded het engagement at Vienna, she is 
on her way to London, to make her 


now in Paris, on b 
appearance before the British public at the Opera- 
house during the present season. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Swedish singer, Jenny | 
Lind—one of those gifted, lovely spirits, which a time | 
of peace sends forth to humanize the world, and to link | 
the nations together. Sweden has done much in this | 


respect. 


In its darker times even, it had its true hero, | 


Gustavus Adolphus; in the last age its benignant | 
Linneus, with his child-like heart, his love of flowers, | 
and his knowledge of nature; in our own day it gives | 
us Fredrika Bremer and Jenny Lind, women who, in | 
the sphere of their own great and noble powers, have. | 


no superiors in the world. 


May the beneficent spirit of peace and general en- | 


lightenment open amid all nations a yet wider and 
freer path to the ennobling and purifying influences of 


literature and music ; and let us hope also that the day | 


is not distant when these influences shall reach even 
the lowest of the people. 
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ASSOCIATED HOMES. 
BY MARY GILLIES. 


Tur advantages of combination have already beep 


| proved in many ways by working men. They see them 


in their clubs, benefit societies, and savings banks. More 


| recently, the progress of the Leeds Redemption Society, 


and the new Co-operative League, are results of combi- 


' nation ; and the various building societies are the same. 


There is a mode of bringing this great principle into 


| operation which might be added to all these, and which 
| would have a lasting effect on the comfort and pro- 
| sperity of the working classes ; and it is important that 
| they should take it into earnest consideration without 
| delay, that they may influence the building societies to 


adopt it in every case, if possible : I mean the establish- 


| ment of Assocrarep Homes. 


| efficient sanitary reform has taken place. 


Nothing can be done towards this object till an 
“ Other 


| things,” says Dr. Southwood Smith, “ must also be done 
| before your condition can be rendered prosperous; but 


this must precede every real improvement ; the sources 


| of the poison that infects the atmosphere you breathe 
| must be dried up before you can be healthy; and 
| uncleanliness must be removed from the exterior of 
|| your dwellings before you can find or make a home.” 1 


Petition, then, as the above earnest address incites 


| you to do—“ Petition Parliament for the redress of 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





these grievous evils. In your workshops, in your clubs, 
in your institutes, obtain signatures to your petitions ; 
get every labourer, every artisan, every tradesman 
whom you can influence, to sign petitions.” But this 
great measure once in fair course of progress, do not 
stop there. Whatever is the result of our present 
struggles —of the dreadful crisis in Ireland, or the 


| political and social movements of the time—a combina- 


tion among working men, to manage their domestic 
economy better, must be of great importance to them. 
They work hard; and when they have earned their 
wages, they ought to be able to lay them out in the 
best manner; but, instead of that, they pay always at a 
much higher rate for all the necessaries of life than 
those do who have the command of ready money, and 
know how to use it. Associated homes would bring 
great advantages to the middle classes, but to the 
working classes they are of the greatest importance. 
Thoughts of this kind have given rise to the follow- 
ing sketch of a Labourer's Home ten years hence. Let 
it not be thought too fanciful. It is “founded on fact ” 
—founded on movements and efforts already begun. 


| It will describe a home such as it may be—let us say 
| Such as it will be—before many years have passed. 


Leaving behind us the present with all its struggles, 
let us imagine ourselves, then, arrived at the year 1857. 


Ona cold, frosty, February evening, of the year 1857, 
the broad street of Whitechapel may be observed about 
six o'clock to be thronged with workmen going home 
for the night; each with his tools in his hand, or slung 
over his shoulder, they pass in various directions, 
singly or in groups. Oné long stream of them, meet- 
ing from different points, turns off into a new, well- 
lighted, wide street, where formerly stood a whole 
wilderness of narrow, wretched lanes and alleys. In 
every quarter there is a sound of shutters going up; no 
shop is open after six o'clock. Many other changes 
may be noted by those who remember former times. 
There is not a single gin-palace or beer-shop to be seen. 


(1) “An Address to the Working Classes of the United King- 
dom on their duty in the present state of the Sanitary Question.” 
—Howit?s Journal, No. 1. 





The range of slaughter-houses and butchers’ ‘shops has 
given place to a handsome market for all kinds of pro- 
visions. No slaughter-houses are allowed within the 
range of London. They are situated at a distance, near 
the different cattle-markets, and are all under the 
supervision of appointed officers, whose duty it is to 
enforce the observance of the new methods of putting 
the animals to death without pain. The air is much 
fresher ; not only from the great diminution of smoke, 
which is generally consumed even in private houses, 
and always in workshops and factories; but from the 
removal of all nuisances, the excellent drainage, and 
ample and constant supply of water, the thorough 
cleansing of the streets, and the openings made in 
every direction to ensure ventilation. 

The workmen whom we have observed to turn off 
into the new street, enter, one after another, a large 
building. Ithas many windows, sending out a cheerful 
and inviting light into the dusky evening. There is 
no window-tax now. The door had been opened by the 
foremost with a pass-key, and all throng into the hall, 
and up the stairs, and aiong the passages, which now 
resound with quick steps, voices, opening of private 
doors (each of which was numbered) with latch keys, 
kind greetings and welcomes from wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children. It is all lighted with gas, and 
has a pleasant warmth and freshness, arising from the 
heated air which is admitted throughout, and from the 
perfect ventilation in every part. One hundred homes 
of various dimensions, from one to five rooms in each, 
are contained within its walls, all let at different rents, 
ready furnished with every essential to comfort. 

One young man, of about five-and-twenty, has par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. We hardly know 
why. It seems as if he had a likeness to some old 
acquaintance. By the tools he carries he seems to be 
a bricklayer. He ran up-stairs by two steps at a time 
to the second floor, and had taken out his key to open 
his door, when it was opened from within, and a pretty 
young woman with a smiling face said, 

“ Come in, Peter. How cold-you look !” 

“ How's father?” was his first question. 

“Better, much,” she answered, “and sitting in his 
arm-chair, with little Sally on his knee.” 

“ Well, thank God for that!” he exclaimed; and, 
brightening up, walked forward into his little parlour. 

It was a room about twelve feet square, lighted by a 
jet of gas enclosed in glass, and having the same 
pleasant freshness before noticed ; but a warmer air. 
The temperature could be regulated by the inmates. 
There was no fire, and there is no denying that the 
absence of the cheerful hearth is a loss. But there is 
no getting perfection in this world ; and after all, when 
we feel comfortably warm all over, in every corner of 
our room, and besides have no coals to buy—no anxiety 
as the sack gets lower and lower, and the price higher 
and higher, in a long frost—we get reconciled to the 
want, There was a carpet on the floor, of a cheap 
manufacture, but a good, warm colour; and the walls 
had a cheerful paper. A bright oak table, some chairs, 
a few shelves on which were some books and writing 
materials, and a small table, with a well-filled work- 
basket on it, near the window. By it sat, in an arm- 
chair, with his legs supported on a stool, an old man, 
with thin, white hair, and a face furrowed with many 
a line of care and grief. If he had been a member of 
the wealthy classes of society, his age might have been 
guessed at seventy or upwards; he was in truth little 
past fifty. On his feeble knee he held a pretty little 
girl of about a year and a half old, who held out her 
arms to Peter as he entered, and was soon mounted on 
his shoulder. It was 2 beautiful sight to see the three 
generations all united in love in this home of comfort, 
and the young wife standing beside the worker. No 
more union workhouses now for the aged and infirm. 
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Vigorous manhood was able, without being overtasked, 
to take charge of helpless infancy and revered old age. 

After a few minutes spent in pleasant talk between 
the father and son, Susan called to her husband to come 
and get ready for supper, and he followed her into the 
adjoining room. It was of about the same size as the 
other. It contained an iron bedstead without curtains, 
but with clean and good bedding, and every requisite 
for comfort, all plain, but clean and complete. It was 
evident that the working men no longer deserved the 
title of “ the unwashed,” but had found out the import- 
ance of cold water to health and to sensation. Water 
both cold and warm was laid on at every floor, and 
provision for carrying away all refuse matter was made 
also on every floor, with abundance of water always in 
the pipes. The blessing of this constant supply of pure 
water can scarcely be described. To many of the 
residents who had known the miseries of former days, 
when it was scanty, tainted, and difficult to be got, it 
seemed asif a real miracle was worked every time they 
turned the taps; they felt like the fainting Israclites in 
the desert when the water flowed from the rock, and 
their hearts sent up thanksgivings. 

A suit of clothes, of the same kind that Peter wore, 
but free of dust and lime, were placed ready; and 
leaving him to refresh himself with all these means 
round him, Susan set off to get supper, for the bell 
announced that it was ready. Most of the inmates of 
the house took their meals at the common table, but 
any who preferred to remain in theirown rooms or had 
sick or aged relatives could do so. She soon returned, 
carrying a tray witha pot of steaming coffee, clear and 
strong, a large jug of boiled milk, sugar, home-baked 
bread and cakes, and fresh butter. She slung the coffee- 
pot over a jet of gas which rose from a kind of stove on 
turning a tap, and quickly laid the table. By this time 
_ Peter had come in as clean and fresh-looking as any 

lord in the land; and in truth his good strong work- 
man’s jacket was quite as graceful as any costume of 
the country. The old father was wheeled to the table, 
little Sally mounted ona high chair by him, with a cup 
of bread and milk before her, and no family party 
ever enjoyed a pleasanter meal than they did. It was 
light work to carry the tray down again. f 

The little girl soon grew sleepy, and was put into her 
own little bed beside her parents’. Shortly afterwards, 
some neighbours called to see old John Price, and 
leaving them to their friendly talk, Peter and Susan 
went down to the common rooms for a short time. 
Here all was light, cheerful, and social; some were 
reading, others writing, others drawing, or working. 
Here and there groups had gathered together in 
earnest talk, or had collected into a corner, round 
one who read the paper, or some journal or maga- 
zine, aloud. In the smaller room or library, a 
singing class was going on. It ended at nine o'clock, 
the hour for all under sixteen to go to bed. Before they 
went, all who had voices’ joined to sing an anthem in 
parts. Every one collected to hear it. This was a 
nightly custom. It was the mode of sending up their 
adorations to the Great Father of all, which they had 
found the most in accordance with the feeling of all 
united. The music seemed to harmonize all spirits, and 
to prepare each “ to enter into his closet and there pray 
to his Father in secret.” 

Peter and Susan went up again immediately after 
the anthem, thoughtful of their charge at home; and 
they found the old man, though still conversing cheer- 
fully with his friends, looking fagged, and ready to go 
to rest. He was assisted by Peter as tenderly as the 
little child had been by hermother. His bed-room was 
rather smaller than the other, being a single room, but 
furnished in exactly the same way. This style of. fur- 
niture, including bedding and bed-linen, and towels, 
was uniform throughout the building, which had been 











so fitted up when built. Working men found it a great 
convenience to be unencumbered, and able to move as || 
they wished, whenever change of place was desirable on || 
account of changes in work. They were at liberty to 
add anything they liked to afford to buy, but every one | 
found in his home all that is necessary to comfort. No 
conveniences either for cooking or washing were re- || 
quired, as kitchens and wash-houses were in common. 
No steam nor smell of a “ washing-day,” nor cold- 
giving damps from wet clothes, destroying all comfort. |! 
For the three rooms here dssexibed, furnished, lighted, || 
warmed, ventilated, and all rates and taxes paid, Peter || 
paid the same price which he would have paid fer 
three rooms of the ordinary description for a workman 
of his wages, unfurnished, and without any of the above 
advantages. Such is the power of combination. 

The lights in the passages were all put out at ten 
o'clock, and one by one were extinguished in every 
home, and all was quiet forthe night. At five in the 
morning a bell sounded, and all the labourers, men and 
boys, were soon astir. The baths on every floor were 
in full requisition, and before six every one had sallied 
forth to his work. Another bell now summoned the 
women and young girls to rise, and soon their baths 
were all in use, and by half-past six the entire house- 
hold was in active work. 

The rules of work had been laid down by the mem- 
bers of this Associated Household for themselves during | 
their experience of four-years since its erection. | 
Changes in various ways had altered both the hours of 
labour, the rate of wages, and the price of provisions, | 
With these we have nothing here to do, and everything | 
can only be described as it then was, in combination, | 
in comparison with what it would have been to each 
man standing alone. Therefore the same comparison 
would hold good now. If those workmen found that 
they enjoyed twice as many advantages for rather less | 
cost all combined, than cach would have been able to | 
obtain by himself, just so it would be now. | 

No children under nine workedat all. Till that age | 
they were in school, or at play. No children under | 
twelve were sent out to work. Between nine and twelve | 
they began to do service work in the household, and | 
they could do a great deal of a light kind, which was | 
a pleasure to them, for children delight in active | 
employment if it is neither too fatiguing nor monoto- 
nous; they also continued to attend the schools. At | 
twelve, the boys ceased to do service work, and were all | 
apprenticed out to various trades, at which they worked | 
a limited number of hours, still attending the schools. | 
No girls were put out to any work till the age of sixteen. | 
From twelve to sixteen they were employed in every | 
kind of service within the household, and were thus 
trained for their duties as wives and mothers, as well 
as to the work of domestic servants, needle-women, 
nurses, teachers, assistants in shops, or whatever occu- | 
pation they might choose. No married women nor | 
widows with children went out to work, but they might | 
if they pleased take offices within the household, com- | 
patible with their duties as wives and mothers. Lach | 
was expected to keep her own home clean, and to | 
attend to the clothing of her whole family, keeping it | 
in all ways respectable; to deliver all the clothing and | 
linen that required washing each week in good order | 
into the washhouse, and to receive it back again when | 
ready. All the house linen belonged to the establish- | 
ment, and an appointed person was answerable for its 
being properly kept. The working men had time, 
besides their meals, for an hour's study in class, of 
different branches of knowledge. They also had holi- | 
days at stated periods. The Sundays were spent by each 
family precisely as each wished, without any interference. 
All went to their own places of worship; all followed 
their own ideas of what was best and happiest, whether 
to spend the afternoon at home, or in visiting their | 
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friends, or in the museums, galleries, and gardens, then 
thrown open to them, or in a place of worship, or in the 
wide temple of God, to be found in the beautiful woods 


|| and fields of the country. 


Within the household, and supported by the subserip- 


|| tions of the residents, were an infant school, children’s 
| school, classes for young people of all ages and for 
| adults, and also a weekly lecture. 


The residents also 


| subscribed to the “ Labourer’s Central Library,” which 


|| contained many thousand volumes of books of instruc- 


| tion and amusement, and to one of the Labourer’s 


Institutions, where lectures and evening meetings were 
held, and to which it was customary for all to go about 
once a week, and thus see and meet their fellow-workers 
beyond their own household. 

Within the household were also two workshops: one 
for every kind of wearing apparel made by women; the 
other for working clothes made by men and boys. These 
not only supplied the residents but became articles of 


| exchange with another household in the country, the 
| labourers from which came up to work every morning 











| by railway, and which had an extensive garden and 


little farm. ‘The residents there having their garden 


' and dairy to attend to, had less time for needle-work, 


and sent every morning butter, eggs, milk and vege- 


| tables to the London household, taking their clothes in 
| exchange, at a fair rate of value laid on each. 


At the head of every department within the house- 


| hold was one responsible person, under whom were as 
| many assistants as were required, whether as teachers, 


needlewomen or tailors, cooks, washers, &c. Each de- 


| livered in accounts weekly to a committee of the ‘work- 


men, and everything was paid weekly. Every one, 
whether man, woman, or young person, working for 


| wages out of the household, paid at a fixed rate for 
|| meals; every one doing service in it, had their food free, 
|| and received besides a certain weekly sum, proportioned 
| to their abilities and amount of service, paid out of a 
| fund raised from a weekly rate laid on each householder 


| in proportion to hisor her rent. The rate was very 


| than they used to do. 
| for assistance in sickness or inability to work or to find | 


small, yet from the numbers subscribing formed a 
sufficient sum. The same was the case with all their 
other subscriptions. Every one of these labourers, 


| besides living in comfort and having a diet twice as 


good as if he had been alone, and paying al! his 
subscriptions, found that his wages had gone farther 
Every one belonged to the club 


| work, Every one had insured his life for a smiall sum 
| for his family; and besides, all had a surplus, a weekly 


saving which, put together, was accumulating. Its ap- 


| plication was matter of grave discussion at present, but 


it seemed nearly certain that it would be invested in 
land on which to build a household of which they would 
thus become proprietors, not renters, and probably in 
the country within railroad distance. 

We have said that the whole household was in full 
work at half-past six. By eight, Susan had cleaned up 
her rooms, dressed little Sally, and arranged all in the 
grandfather’s room ready to place his cup of tea and 
‘bit of toast on his little table by the bedside. He liked 
her and Peter to breakfast and dine at the common 


, table; and to enable them ‘to indulge him in this with- 


| out anxiety, their next door neighbours, an old manand 





his wife with a little grandson who waited on them, 


| always breakfasted and dined in Peter’s parlour. Susan 
| then ran down with her little girl when the bell began, 


and left her in the infant school-room with all her little 
companions, who with their bright morning faces (what 


| &contrast to the faces in the narrow lanes that once stood 


there !) were being marshalled for breakfast, and then 


| took up the old man’stray. All was in order everywhere. 


The stairs, passages, and public rooms thoroughly 


| Ceaned, and the breakfast laid. The sound of voices 


and many feet now announced the return of the 





labourers. By a quarter-past eight nearly all had taken 
their seats at the tables, to the number in all of nearly 
five hundred. Besides the residents, numbers of 
labourers at work in the neighbourhood, but far from 
their homes, both breakfasted and dined here, paying at 
the same rate with all the rest. The children under 
twelve were all at one table; six teachers sitting with 
them. It was pleasant to see how the elder children 
helped, and took charge of the little ones. Above twelve, 
they sat at the tables with their parents and relatives, 
generally the families getting together. The hot and 
substantial fare quickly vanished, giving evidence of 
good appetites. 

Among the party assembled, there was a deputation of 
three working men from Ireland, to observe the manage- 
ment of these Associated Homes, with a view to their 
formation in that country, now fast rising into wealth 
and importance after her long baptism of tears. Much 
conversation of a very interesting kind passed between 
them and their English fellow labourers, and after the 
tables were cleared with wonderful quickness by the 
busy hands of about forty children, all regulated by two 
young women-waiters, they were taken over the whole 
establishment. They saw, in the sunk story, the store 
rooms well filled; the kitchen furnished with stoves and 
every convenience for cheap and easy cooking on a 
large scale; the bakehouse, the washhouses, drying 
houses and laundries; the sculleries, where multitudes 
of busy little hands were cleaning up the breakfast 
plates and cups; and the larders. On the ground floor 
they saw, besides the great room where they had break- 
fasted, the library, containing benches for seats at lec- 
tures, musical instruments, shelves, with a small collec- 
tion of books of reference, maps, models, etc. They also 
visited the Infant School, furnished with soft mattrasses 
in some parts for the little creatures to rest or play on, 
and with many means of harmless amusement as well 
as a little knowledge. They next saw the children’s 
school and other class rooms. They went into the sick 
wards, which were at present empty, but well arranged 
for quiet and ease. Nocase of fever had yet occurred 
since the foundation of the Household; yet, as the 
visitors were informed, it was built on the very site 
where ten years before every second house, sometimes 
every inhabitant of each house, were attackedand mowed 
down by it periodically ; and where, at the best of times, 
it was always present in some house. The sanitary 
measures since adopted had worked this great change. 

The last visit of the Irish deputies was to old John 
Price. His name was known and respected far and 
wide among his fellow workmen ; because while strug- 
gling with grief, bad health, and poverty, and while he 
and his son toiled together to earn their daily bread and 
preserve their independence, he had devoted several 
years of his life, first to inciting his fellow workers to 
that powerful agitation and almost universal petition 
for a sanitary measure, which was one great means of 
obtaining it; and afterwards to a combination for 
Associated Homes; so that he was in some sort con- 
sidered as the founder of them. 

The visitors found the old man seated in his arm-chair, 
with his little grandchild playing at his feet and his 
daughter-in-law at work by hisside. His eyes brightened 
as they kindly addressed him, and they had much talk 
with him. He enforced on them the importance of com- 
bination, and above all in this form of Homes. “To 
begin them is not very difficult,” he said. “ A certain 
number of you have only to guarantee to a capitalist a - 
certain amount of rent, and he will undertake the 
speculation. This one amply pays a fair return for the 
capital expended in its erection. You will find if you 
succeed, that not only you can have this superior accom- 
modation, but that every article of food and clothing 
that you need can be bought of better quality at two- 
thirds, sometimes at one-half the price you now pay for 
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it, by the command of ready money to buy wholesale. 
Moreover, you will find that your saving in the economi- 
cal modes of cooking and managing in every way is 
very great. You can educate your children and guard 
their youth in a way that now you cannot command. 
Your own leisure, comfort, and means of social enjoy- 
ment will be increased tenfold. But what is more to my 
feeling than all the rest, is the great improvement that 
Associated Homes make in the condition of women. 
Women are raised by them, from anxious toil-worn 
drudges, to their true place in the world. Now they 
can enjoy the boon of existence. Now we know what 
blessings to us are our daughters, our sisters, and our 
wives; and our children know what it is to have 
mothers.” 

The old man pavsed, and an expression of anguish 
passed over his face. But he recovered himself, and 
added in a calm tone, ‘‘ God bless you all. Combine 
together, be brothers in love, and work each for all, in 
His spirit, who, being the greatest, was the servant of 
all, and you will never know the sorrow I have known. 
The hope that you will all go on and prosper in this 

od cause, will make me close my eyes in peace, and 
in redoubled gratitude to the Giver of all Good.” 


——~<>——- 


MAMMON AND MANHOOD. 


Tue Scripture speaketh not in vain in saying that 
“the love of money is the root of all evil,” for there is 
not an evil under the sun, to the commission of which 
men are not prompted by the love of money; and yet, 
notwithstanding all the light on this subject given in 
the Scriptures, and confirmed by general experience, 
Men everywhere are occupied in the constant and 
keen pursuit of wealth, and the prime object with the 
many is to obtain it, and to push their families forward 
in the unhappy race of avarice and aggrandisement. 

For money, men sacrifice domestic comfort, health, 
character, and even hazard life itself; for it, they are 
guilty of fraud, deception, and robbery. 

For money, they sacrifice friendship, gratitude, 
hatural affection, and every holy and divine feeling. For 
money, man becomes a creeping, crawling, obsequious, 
despicable creature, instead of walking erect as the 
offspring of God. Mammon and Manhood are incom- 
patible. 

Why all this-anxiety about money? why this con- 
stant fever, this pushing and driving in order to obtain 
it? even because men form a false estimate of Life and 
its elements. “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” He who 
would Livs must stir up the divine fire that is in him, 
to consume selfishness, and to dispense light and heat 
to all around. Money he may seek in moderation, as a 
means, not as an end; and in order to preserve his 
manhood, he must learn ‘to practise self-denial and 
economy, and to be contented with small things ; above 
all, he must remember that God has set honour upon 
labour, by appointing man to live by labour ; labour is 
truly honourable, and however mean the occupation may 
be, if honest, it is never disgraceful. 

Instead, therefore, of sinking Manhood in the pursuit 
of Mammon, by creeping, crawling, and bending to 
évery one whom you miay imagine can help you forward 
in the race of worldly advancement, stand erect, deter- 
thine in the strength of God to be a Man, to buy the 
truth at whatever cost, and never to sell it for any price ; 
to labour at any work if needful, to speak what is in thy 
heart, and never to creep and crawl and mutter. God 
helps those who help themselves. 





Stand upon thy Manhood in the world, not upon thy 
Mammon; stand upon thy own character and upon thy 
own estimate of thyself, made in all honesty, not upon | 
the opinion of others. Be afraid of Sin, but never | 
shrink at misrepresentation, or at contumely, or 
contempt, or poverty. Why should you be afraid? Life 
is in thyself, and thy enjoyment should be unapproached | 
and unapproachable, 

Anmtco. 


—~ 


FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.P. 


No. IV.—Begterum. 


4 Bererum possesses great manufacturing aptitudes. 
She has excellent ports; fine navigable rivers; a | 
redundant population; sufficient capital; and large | 
supplies of coals. If her manufacturing industry had 
been left to its gradual, but certain and natural develop- 


ment, it would have rooted itself firmly, and spread 


widely. All the difficulties with which it has had to 
struggle, may be traced to the desire of giving to 
manufacture an unnatural and ill-proportioned influence. 
Nothing has so much contributed to commercial 
derangement as the absurd notion that manufacturing 
profits are better—abstractedly better—than agricul- 
tural,—that manufacturing opulence is of a more 
influential, amore enduring, a more national character 
than that derived from the soil. Hence the legislation 
which in many countries seeks to abstract labour and 
capital from the land, in order to introduce them into 
the factory. Hence the foolish theory, that an advanced 
price paid by the home consumer, may be more than 
compensated by independence of foreigners for the 
fabrics consumed. Hence the fallacy that there is some 
mysterious compensation for the exclusion of a cheaper 
and better foreign rival production, because the money 
paid for the dearer and the worse is paid to a neighbour, 
or a fellow-citizen. | 
One of the most pernicious, because one of the 
most practically influential, of modern experimentalists 
—was William, the late king of Holland. Williem- 
onze Vader, as the Dutch called him—but truly -his 
fathership was exhibited in the Saturn style: he | 
devoured his children—lands, houses, forests, substance, | 
—all. He never heard of a manufacturing enterprise, in 
which great profits were to be amassed, in whose spoils 
he did not insist in participating. Belgium was the 
favourite field of action for the manufacturing and | 
merchant king. If a bank was to be established, he 
monopolized the greatest portion of the shares, and 
then made the bank the public treasury. If machinery 
on a large scale was wanted for the service of the state, 
His Majesty was the great sleeping partner in the | 
engine manufactory. If facilities were to. be granted | 
in the Dutch colonies for the importation of articles 
from the Netherlands, it was the king who associated 
with the Fabrikaanten, and Ghent furnished the adequate | 
supply. He traded in tea,—he traded in timber,—be 
traded in the Sindicaat of the sinking fund,—he traded | 
in the civil list,—he traded in every thing. And he was | 
naturally a successful trader ;—for, like all other mono- | 
polists having the power of legislation in his hands, | 
he took care that the legislation should bring grist to 
the royal mill. There are in the world many curious 
hidden documents. Every now and then some fragments | 
of royal correspondenceé fall out of the caskets of the 
past, to enlighten and enliven us. My itching—in order | 
to discover exactly how money may be easily made, 
how profits be maximised; and losses minimized— 
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' often than credulity itself would believe. 
: geese are to be found not in the Netherlands alone— 


| first that took the initiative. 
| Willingly lent,—public attention greatly excited,—and 





would be to look at the journals and ledgers of good 


King William. No doubt in the final settlement there 
was an awful amount to the placed to the wrong side of 
the balance-sheet. The loss of Belgium, and four and 
ahalf millions of subjects. The goose was killed for the 


| golden egg. But it is marvellous how many golden 
| eggs were abstracted before the mortal hour. 


There are 
geese which undergo the abstracting operation more 


not only among the swamps and dikes of Flanders— 
Low countries exist elsewhere—upon which monopoly 
has been lorig exercising its filowterie—and that with 
most dexterous success. 

I mean to say little more about William van Oranje. 
He died rich—very rich, of course—and others have 
entered upon his heritage. And I am afraid the traces 
he left of his“ way to wealth,” will, in their more 
instructive and amusing details, never be commu- 
nicated to the world for its example or its warning. For 
singleness of purpose—for consistency in great things 
and in small—his history would be a model for imita- 
tion. He watched the destiny of the ends of the wax 
candles from his study with the same intense anxiety 
and care as he followed the fate of a cargo of spices 
from the East,—he as anxiously investigated the cost 
of the herrings which he ate, as he did the result of a 
whale-fishery expedition to the Pacific or the Behring 
straits,—he as sedulously tracked the entry and the issue 
of a centner in and out of his private purse, as the 
millions of florins which were received into and paid from 
the National Exchequer. And he felt all this to be a rare 
merit, and a kingly virtue. He liked a bill of lading 


as well as a protocol—a broker's contract was to him a 
treaty of amity ;—-his cash-book was his diary,—and his 
speeches to his senate were not more interesting than 


his colloquies with the Sindicaat. 

A very short analysis will show what great facilities 
Belgium possesses for manufacturing and commercial 
relations; the geographical position is magnificent. 
Standing bétween France, and Germany, and Holland, 
—touching all,—in the centre of the great mart of 
the European continent,—open to the channel,—midway 
between the Baltic and the Bay of Biscay. The port of 


| Antwerp is one of the finest in the world,—not only as 


regards its communication with the ocean, but its 
opening through the Scheldé and the Rhine the heart of 


| inner Europe to its importations,—and facilitating its 


exports from these wide and thickly peopled countries 
washed by their magnificent streams. The docks and 
warehouses are on a large scale,—a scale adequate to the 
magnificence of the ports. 

In all those facilities of communications which have 
characterized an of improvement, Belgium, and 
especially the port of Antwerp, have largely participated. 
When canals tecemne the great highways for transport, 
and their economy recommended them to patronage and 
preference, Belgium early followed the example of her 
neighbour Holland, and Flanders was covered with 
canals. In the days of the early triumphs of railways 
in England, Belgium was the first country in Europe to 
follow our example, and svon outstripped us in the 
rapidity with which the land was covered with railroad 
communication. The government of Belgium was the 
Public money was 


every official influence called into active exertion for the 


_ development of these all-important enterprises. To 
| the honour of Leopold, the king of the Belgians, he lent 
| to their undertakings an earnest and a zealous aid. He 


formed a strong opinion, that to apply the national 
resources to facilitating intercourse between his subjects, 
and interchange of their commodities, was to employ 


| those fesources most productively. I remember with 


what interest he exhibited to me some of the early 


And such | 





results of the experiment. Nothing could be more 
favourable than the field of operation. A level country, 
most thickly peopled multitudes of towns and 
villages,—abundance of coal: and_iron,—large manu 
factures of engines,—a considerable foreign commerce 
pressing towards the coasts,—a large import trade of 
colonial produce distributing itself trom the ports, and 
a vast internal consumption, The spirit of the people, 
too, is very enterprising,—epeculative, even to the 
verge, if not into the regions, of imprudence. 
Abundance of capital, and consequently a low rate of 
interest. Great facilities given to its investment by 
Joint Stock Banks and their various branches. Agricul- 
ture prosperous, and cultivation better understood than 
in most of the near-surrounding countries,—the habits 
of the people generally industrious. The national genius, 
though certainly not exhibiting that indomitable per- 
severance which characterizes the English,—nor that 
imaginative invention which distinguishes the French, 
—yet possessing so much of the two—so much of 
application, and so much of creativeness—as to form an 
excellent groundwork for manufacturing success, Added 
to these, the benefits of their local institutions,—which 
have enabled Belgium to steer safely through all her 
changes of central government,—through invasions and 
revolutions. In her municipal representation, she has 
always found peace and safety. Happen what might in 
the higher regions of political uncertainty, the general 
property was preserved by those ancient usages which in 
every spot have invested the best men of the locality 
with authority—have created and maintained those 
various responsible corporations that have so well 
represented and so thoroughly understood the parti- 
cular interests committed to their charge, and so well 
harmonized their legislation with the well-being of the 
commonweal. 

What may be studied with advantage in Belgium, as 
indeed everywhere else, is the growth of these manu- 
factures which are associated with the natural aptitudes 
of a country; and the decline, or decay, or uncertain 
and unsatisfactory position, of those which have been 
introduced in spite of, and in opposition to, those pecu- 
liarities of soil, situation, or condition, which are the 
only safe groundwork for the application of capital and 
labour. In the very proportion to their uncongenial and 
ill-adapted character will be their demand for legis- 
lative protection. The weaker they are, the more 
support they will require. If in their nature and 
natural vitality they have no element of self-support, 
they will call loudly for extraneous aid; and that aid 
must be afforded by the introduction of two mischiefs 
of contemporaneous birth, and which, like the twins 
of Siam, can never be disassociated. Mischief the first 
is the application of capital and labour to unproductive 
and costly industry. Mischief the second, the exclusion 
of more perfect and more economical articles, which are 
made in other countries. But these two mischiefs are 
pregnant with, and productive of, a third; namely, the 
abstraction of capital and labour from that portion of 
the field which would be remunerative. These are 
direct consequences of evil; but the indirect and com- 
plicated injuries which grow out of a perverse system of 
commercial, political, and fiscal economy, are as various 
as the errors and mistakes which would insinuate them- 
selves into any system of accountancy where the first 
elements of arithmetic—the rules of addition or sub- 
traction, for example—were disregarded ; orin the field 
of scientific observation, should the theory of gravita- 
tion be neglected or despised. In truth, the errors in 
political economy are far more serious than any other. 
‘he observations of philosophers—the miscalculations 
of accountants—have but a remote connexion with the 
felicity or prosperity of individuals, or of communities ; 
but let the labour of a country be misdirected—let 
thousands or millions of human beings depend for their 
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daily bread on the sale of something which they produce 
under great disadvantages—something which others 
can produce very much cheaper or better than them- 
selves—let the structure of manufacturing industry be 
raised, not on the rock of aptitude, but on the shifting 
sands of protecting monopoly—and the edifice will 
totter under every storm, be undermined by every high 
tide, and fall at last in melancholy ruins. 

The migration of manufactures—their gradual aban- 
donment of those localities where the facilities have 
been lost which originally led to their establishment, 
or have been superseded by greater facilities found 
elsewhere—form an interesting chapter in man’s indus- 
trial history. What is now become of the cotton 
fabrics of Dacca? They supported thousands—not to 
say millions of human beings. They struggled and 
struggled, on wages which for some years kept the 
wretched spinners and weavers just on the limits of 
starvation; but wages fell lower and lower, under the 
irresistible competition of British capital, British 
machinery, British enterprise, and British activity, till 
at last the whole population of Dacca was thrown into 
the abyss of starvation, and perishing multitudes 
desisted from a struggle they could no longer maintain. 
In Europe, as the action of rivalry is more adjacent, 
more easily watched, and more warily guarded against, 
the vicissitudes of manufacturing industry are not 
accompanied with the same amount of misery. But 
the same process is going on. The woollen manufac- 
tures of the west have been smitten with decay in the 
controversy with the cheaper ones of the north. Manu- 
facture has found an all-conquering ally in the coal- 
mines of our island. Steam to a great extent has 
been called on to co-operate with manual labour; 
and whenever manual labour has been excluded from 
the co-operation of the new motive powers, it has been 
driven from the field, or compelled to content itself 
with the production of those objects alone to which 
machinery has not been able to lend any very impor- 
tant aid. Into all the great departments of manufac- 
turing production the motive power of steam has been 
introduced. There still remains a small part of the 
industrial field where domestic labour resists the 
iavasion of the capitalist and the engineer. The loom 
is still in the cottage—the stocking framie is worked by 
individual hands ; but it is not difficult to foresee, nor 
rash to foretell, that even these and other little inde- 
p2ndencies are doomed to be overthrown by that 
universal law of progress, which will not, and cannot, 
be resisted. It is idle to complain of that inevitable 
tendency. Whatever is imperfect, 


«Waits its doom from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world will draw 
From its decay.” 


Of well-directed and ill-directed labour and capital, 


Belgium exhibits many striking examples. The raw 
materials for many of the most important ‘articles of 
manufacture are produced advantageously both in 
Belgium and in the adjacent countries. The woollen 
manufacture is in a prosperous condition; so much so 
that there is a constant uproar against the introduction 
of Beigian woollens into France kept up by the French 
monopolist manufacturer. Verviers is the seat of the 
most successful of these fabrics. Its machinery is 
excellent, both for spinning, for shearing, and finishing ; 
and the chemical arts are well understood, so that the 
colours are light and lasting. In the manufacture of 
flax, the Belgians possess even greater advantages. 
The soil is admirably adapted to the production of the 
raw material. The staple is strong and fine, and the 
art of dressing it is probably superior to that employed 
in any other part of the world. But Belgium has too 





long delayed the application of steam machinery to the 
various processes of flax manipulation, and has allowed 
England, by the development of her more active | 
energies, to encroach upon a trade of which at one time | 
she had something like a monopoly—at all events, in | 
which she maintained a recognised superiority. For | 
many a year she exported her linen yarns; but under | 
the pretence—or perhaps, to some extent, with the | 
honest design—of encouraging domestic spinning, she | 
imposed various and complicated duties upon the yarns | 
of foreign countries; and she pays the penalty of the | 
premium awarded to inferiority and backwardness, | 
The plea—the common and too commonly admitted | 
plea—prevailed, that a nation must first take care of 
its domestic industry. The domestic industry thus put | 
forward is always a domestic industry to be served, far | 
less ‘important than other domestic industries which | 
are to be sacrificed. It generally happens, however, 
that the domestic industry which clamours for pro- 
tection—which is to have the right of levying contribu- 
tions on the whole community—is a concentrated, 
represented, and influential power; while the really 
more extensive and permanent interest—the popular, 
the general interest—is so widely diffused, and so badly 
combined, that it cannot, or does not, resist the better- | 
organized, though really feebler forces, of wig anid and 
restriction. Free trade would have placed Belgium in 
the first rank as a manufacture of linens; but having 
tampered with the great principle, and encouraged her 
own inferiorities, instead of giving her superiorities all 
the advantages of free competition, she suffers, and will 
suffer more. 

The province of Liege is one of the most prosperous 
of the Belgian states. The inhabitants are neither 
Flemings nor French, but speak a language and 
possess a literature (though not a-very copious one) of 
their own. They are an industrious and an enterprising 
race, and in some articles of production they outrival 
our best manufactures. In the article of arms, for | 
instance, they have driven the Birmingham traders from 
many of the European, American, and African markets. | 
Nearly 300,000 stand were exported last year. France | 
rigorously prohibits them—but prohibits them in 
vain. The only result of her prohibition is that the | 
cost of introduction is paid to the smuggler instead of to | 
the treasury. Large quantities are constantly introduced | 
into the French territory. The price at which they are | 
manufactured is inconceivably low, for though some 
are made of a costly description, great numbers are sold 
at five frances a piece; the average price, taking in all 
qualities, is about 228. 6d., comprising fowling-pieces, 
double-barrelled guns, muskets and pistols. The raw 
material is more costly than in England,—but the rate 
of wages from twenty to thirty per cent less. Capital | 
is somewhat dearer there than here. A reduction of | 
duty on iron would tend to the extension of the arms- 
making trade. 

And so it would to the extension of many other | 
branches. Ifthe Free Trade party in Belgium could | 
obtain a large reduction in their tariffs, the result would | 
be immensely beneficial to the general interests, parti- | 
cularly if France should persevere in her irrational | 
commercial legislation. For the extended frontier which _ 
would facilitate the introduction of Belgian articles, 
would bring them into a vast field of consumption. 
strong attempt was made a few years agoto level duties | 
between the two countries, and to establish somethi 
like a French and Belgian Zollverein. Belgian 
opinion was well prepared for such a result, but the 
French manufacturers were alarmed, and the transparent 
fallacy that there was no reciprocity between giving 4 | 
market of thirty-five millions of souls to the Belgian, 
who could only give a market of five millions in return, 
put a stop to negotiations, which as between France 
and Belgium would have been beneficial to both. It 
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may be hoped, however, that whenever Commercial 


| Emancipation breaks clear the impediments to inter- 


change between these two countries, it will do more,— 


| it will destroy the barrier between them, and all other 


countries. Commercial treaties, founded upon exclu- 
sive burthens and exclusive preference, are happily 
exploded now. There are good influences at work in 
Belgium. The king is certainly well disposed. I have 
often heard him express opinions favourable to Free 
Trade, and lament the extent of the prejudices and the 


| interests against which it had to struggle—but those 
| prejudices will be removed by free discussion, and those 


interests be absorbed in the mightier interests of the 


| whole community. 


For the production of zinc, Beigium has unrivalled 
advantages—for that of iron, she stands second to 
Scotland and Wales alone; these advantages arise from 
the possession of large and rich beds of Calamine (Lapis 
Calaminaris) along the banks of the Meuse,—containing 
a great proportion of metal, and found not remote from 
the coals, of which the consumption is so large for the 
smelting the very subtile metal, of which, under every 
hitherto discovered manipulation, a quantity is lost 
during the process, by its assuming a gaseous form. 


_ The manufacture of zinc or spelter is carried on in 


China, Silesia, Belgium, Poland, England and Wales. 
The ores principally used in this country, are the 
sulphurate of zinc, known by the name of blende,— 
those employed on the continent, are mainly the car- 
bonates of zine, or calamine. _ The process of smelting 


| ordinarily employed here, is that which is believed to 


be practised in China; it isa rude and unsatisfactory 


| method, in which from twenty to twenty-five tons of 
| coals are employed for the production of a single ton of 
| zine. The reduction takes place in large upright 


vessels, which are surrounded by an intense fire, and 
discharged and filled in somewhat less than twenty-four 
hours. The Silesian process is somewhat similar, except 
that smaller crucibles are used. The Belgian, instead 
of standing erect in the furnaces, and delivering them- 
selves of the metal when reduced, are placed longitu- 
dinally in the furnaces, and the zinc is extracted from 
them from time to time as it is metallized. Many improve- 
ments have been suggested in the process, and unless 
these improvements give to the English manufacturers 
advantages they have not hitherto , they will not 
be able to withstand the rivalry of the —— and the 
richer ore which Belgium produces. he spelter 
manufacture in England stood upon protection alone— 
existed in consequence of the heavy duty levied upon 
the foreign articles. But as the makers of spelter were 
not a strong interest,—it was among the very first to be 
sacrificed under Sir Robert Peel’s free trade movement. 
The Belgian manufacture was of natural and spontane- 
ous growth—like the silk trade in France, the cotton 
trade in England, it had all the recommendations 
which peculiar local advantages could give it. It 
invited both labour and capital to profitable employ- 
ment,—and their application was alike. beneficial to 
Belgium and to the world. And while many of the 
other productions of Belgian industry have been shaken 
by vicissitudes, and have maintained themselves with 
great difficulty, tottering amidst that competition to 
which they have been subjected ; the spelter manufacture 
has rapidly extended, and has been most profitable to 
those engaged in it. It became commercial nations to 
look upon such investments with encouragement and 
approval. They represent cheap production, and in 
cheap production everybody is interested. 

The state of agriculture in Belgium is highly honour- 
able to the national industry, and gives evidence of a 
very satisfactory progress. The whole surface of the 
country is cadastred (surveyed), and consists of about 
six and a half million of properties, divided among 
nearly a million of proprietors; so that the number of 





landholders is not considerably less than that of heads 
of families. Of seven millions of acres, of which the 
territory is composed, greatly more than half is culti- 
vated as arable land,—about one-fifth of the country is 
in forests, and less than one-twelfth is in heath or waste 
lands. More than a hundred thousand acres ‘are dedi- 
cated to horticultural cultivation, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand are in orchards. The rivers and streams 
of the country cover thirty thousand acres; highways, 
roads, canals, streets, and public squares, a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. The habitations of men, fortifica- 
tions, and ground built upon, represent about fifty-two 
thousand acres, or about one hundred and thirty-fifth - 
part of the whole surface. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the land produces about a sufliciency of corn 
for the supply of the people,—but in the last year 
(1846) the importations amounted to one and a half 
millions of quarters—the potato crop scarcely having 
suffered less than in Ireland. Belgium is one of the 
most thickly peopled territories in the world. Its area 
is about the same as that of Holland. The proportion 
of its population is as four to three. The waste and 
uncultivated lands, contrasted with those of Holland, 
are as one to three. 

Mention has been made of the rapid extension of 
railways in Belgium. The Belgian government was the 
first to give all its official influence, and to bring the 
state capital to the success of these undertakings. They 
have been greatly facilitated by that friendly intercourse 
of mind—scarcely less important than the intercourse 
of commerce—to which the reign of peace has given 
birth and extension. ‘io me there are few objects more 
attractive, than to witness with what a liberal and 
trustful spirit the profuse capital of England,—the 
practical knowledge of England—her engineers—her 
workmen—flow towards, and spread themselves over 
countries, which had been accustomed to see or to fancy 
that the strength and greatness of England were exhi- 
bited only in words of menace and acts of hostility. 
Railways are becoming mighty,—aye, and among the 
mightiest instruments of civilization,—great highways, 
upon which not only men and merchandize, but kindly 
thoughts, and philanthropic affections, and intellectual 
superiorities,—and all the noble results of science and 
philosophy are to transit and to travel. They will not 
only make more accessible all that human beings con- 
sume, or enjoy—they will not only lower the price, and 
increase the amount, of every object which adds to the 
felicity of the human race,—but they will secure the 
permanence of the blessings they provide, by securing 
the lasting endurance of a pacific and prosperous policy. 
Among the earliest objects which excited the attention 
of Belgium after the revolution, was the improvement 
of her communications, the introduction of railways, 
on a large and national scale. It was only a few 
days after Leopold was called to the throne, that the 
first project of a Belgian railway was by his command 
laid before him. It was believed indeed, that the projects 
were too ambitious, that Belgium was about to engage in 
an enterprise beyond her strength. To great enthusiasm 
for the undertaking, there followed a period of hesita- 
tion, and even of despondency. Such are but the 
natural vibrations of opinion. To an unwarrantable 
excitement, frequently succeeds an unjustifiable de- 
pression. But in spite of all difficulties, success has 
been obtained, and that success must be progressive. 
Belgium has with extraordinary rapidity been furrowed 
over by railways. The first hesitating and modest 
project, for a single line from Antwerp to Liege, was 
estimated to require a capital of 400,000/. It struggled 
through the chambers against much resistance, and 
became a law in 1834, Since that period, 200 millions 
of francs have been appropriated to railwaysin Belgium, 
say eight millions sterling, for which 150 millions of 
franes (or six millions sterling) have been borrowed on 
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public security at an average of 4,85, per cent. These 
railways are of the length of 560 kilometers (a kilometer 
is 1,094 yards, so that the extent somewhat exceeds 340 
. miles). The highest estimate of construction is in the 
province of Liege, amounting to 970,000 francs per 
kilometer, or 32,000/. per mile: the lowest at Courtray, 
103,000 francs per kilometer, being 3,400/. per mile. 
It is estimated that when the whole is completed, with 
a double line of rails, the cost will be on a general 


average, 300,000 francs per kilometer, or about 20,000/, ' 


per mile. The engineers of Belgium have erred in 
their estimates, just like their English brethren, and 
the facts are curious, and worth recording. The total 
cost of construction exceeds the estimates by 128 per 
cent. The lands have cost 178 per cent. more than the 
estimates,—constructions and works 217 per cent. more, 
—the rails 41 per cent. more,—and sundry detailed 
estimates from 33 per cent. to nearly 600 per cent. more. 
Of course, for all these, elaborate excuses and reasons 
have been given; but the great consolation appears to 
be, that after all, the cost of the railways of Belgium 
is, on an average, only two-thirds of that of the rail- 
ways of Great Britain. In 1843 there travelled in 
Belgium, per railways, more than three millions of 
assengers, and they paid on an average, about 1:80 
rancs, or ls. 6d. The amount received in 1843 was 
about 5,500,000 francs, or 220,000/. ; of the passengers, 


10 per cent. travelled in the first class carriages. 
27 > » second Fd 
63 » 5 third + 


(‘I'he average number of passengers in a train was 120.) 
But while in some districts the number of travellers in 
first-class carriages is only 24 per cent, m others it is 
174; the second-class carriages vary from 123 to 424 
per cent., and the third-class from 40} to 843. In pro- 
portion to the length of the journey does the proportion 
augment of travellers in first-class carriages. The 
average cost of travelling in Belgium per railways, as 
compared with England, is at 5 to 12; that is to say, 
the same distance may be travelled in Belgium for 5d. 
as for 12d. in this country. The average rates are 
per league— 

Ist class, 37 centimes—about 12d.—per mile. 

2d ” 28 » ” 13d . ” 

3d ” 17 ” ” 03d. ” 


In France the charge is about 20 per cent. higher—i.e. 
one-fifth more than in Belgium. 

Belgium proclaims, with natural pride, that with 
reference to the extent of her territory, she possesses in 
canals and railways three times the power of communi- 
cation possessed by Great Britain, and four times that 
of France and the United States; that in reference to 
her population, though not quite equal in power of 
communication to the United States; she exceeds that 
of Great Britain, and altogether outstrips France. 
There is nothing blamable in such a boast. This is 
an honest and honourable rivalry, and in such a career 
we bid her a most hearty “ God speed !” 


ag 


On SEEING RECORDED IN A BIOGRAPHY THAT THE 
Supsgct oF IT HAD BEEN BuRIED IN 
Unconszcratep GRounp. 


“* Unconsecrated ground !"—False priest, avaunt— 
Thy hallowing rite is but a juggling sound : 
What holier earth does Christ’s disciple want, 
Than Christ himself in Joseph’s garden found ? 
BE. W. 





CHRIST’S MISSION. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


For what came Christ on earth to reign— | 
What aim had his love-labour? 

It was that self-love might be slain, 
That man might love his neighbour. 


Or, that every parish priest 
Might have a lordly living? 

If so, then each learned clerk 
Need feel no dread misgiving. 


Came Christ to hallow swords and spears, 
For slaughter,—men like cattle ? 

Then, indeed, the best renown 
Were only earned in battle. 


Patience, fortitude, and faith, 
Evil with good requited, 

Are victories on a bloodless field, 
Whose heroes—are not knighted. 


“ My kingdom is not of this world :”"— 
O, soul of Julius Caesar ! 

For all with conquering flags unfurled, 
That sentence is a teazer. 


And not alone for martial pests, 
But all earth’s cunning brothers, 
Who, not with their own shares content, 
Are daily robbing others. 


The blood and tears of toil are shed, 
And slavery’s groans are uttered, 

That dainty rogues may have their bread 
On both sides nicely buttered. 


Christ came not on the earth for this ;— 
He willed wrongs should be righted ; 

Not that the probed and trampled heart 
Should evermore be slighted. 


All are, said Christ, the sons of God— 
The low are high in merit ; 

The meck are heritors of earth, 
And rich the poor in spirit. 


Luxurious greatness ! climb your towers 
And pinnacles of glory ! 

Thence see all kingdoms of the world, 
Like Christ, and read their story. 


’Tis of vast multitudes athirst, 
Some better state pursuing— 

(Such followed Christ)— whom ever ye 
Lead on to their undoing ! 


With light from Heaven ye should them cheer 
With goodness thence should cherish : 

Yet these, in Time’s dread wilderness, 
Lie daily down, and perish, 


Read more—see luxury, famine, dragged 
Where ruin comes not single ; 

But rich and poor, the prince and boor, 
In one dread carnage mingle. 


Again, shall “evil be our good ?” 
Is desolation wanted ? 

Again, must murder be enthroned, 
Be-laurelled and be-chanted ? 


Down with the tyrant Ignorance ! 
On Pride, the oppressor, trample ! 

That man with man may nobly plan, 
And good as life be ample. 
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THE YOUTH AND FAME 
4 Dialogue in Verse. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Wirain a study small and dimly lighted, 
| Like a faint, tapering torch, burnt low and blighted, 
| Sat a fair youth in ancient lore benighted. 


To him a vision, radiant as fresh flame 
In a new kindled, burning rose blush came— 
She named herself not, but a voice cried FAME ! 


“ Why art thou here? poor sleeping one !” she said, 
“ Why use the pillow of another's head ? 
Awake! poor sleeper! slumbering on the dead !” 


“T am awake !” to her the youth replied, 
“ T slumber not—my soul is open-eyed, 
Morning is ever, and night's sleep denied. 


“T pillow not upon another’s head, 
I am no sleeper slumbering on the dead ;— 
These books are living souls with lustre red.” 


“ Tf so,” said she, “ why borrow from another? 
| The light is given to thee as to thy brother; 
Thou sleep’st in day, and dost thy day dreams smother.” 


“ Behold my answer !” said the youth, “ behold 
Those radiant reams which unto me are gold, 
To others dross; can’st thou their leaves unfold ?” 


“T can,” said Fame, “ for untome is given. 
| St. Peter’s key when genius seeks for heaven ; 
But thee I know but with the Sleepers Seven.” 


| “ But yet my dream,” said he, “ hath wings, and flies 
| Over the heads of thousands, to whose eyes 
The eagle flight hath often auguries.” 


“ How know I that?” said she, “ a yellow bill 
May be that bird's who gives thee nota quill ; 
Thou soarest not, but peckest the blind worm still. 


“The eagle, launching from its mountain dun, 
Spreads its own wings like sails the air upon, 
Breasts cloud and storm, and looks in the face the sun. 


“ Tts eyes are dazed not by its fiery beam, 
It sees the earth, a speck on which nren dream, 
It flaps its wings, and shrieks a long shrill scream. 


| “Then through a flight of clouds it sees in the breeze 
| A hillock white—the Alps and Pyrenees— 
, And a blue lake—the breathless, waveless seas. 


“ Then swooping downward like a blast of wind, 
Or seer from heaven sent unto mankind, 
Men stare—all eye, and God restores the blind. 


sf But thou, poor sleeper! hast no eagle flight, 
Thy pinions are the webs of dreams by night, 
Than rainbow woof of gossamer more light.” 


“ Said’st thou awake?” the dreaming poet said— 
“ T will arise, nor slumber with the dead— 
The sun is blushing, and the east is red.” 


“Up! then!” said she, “ the Will can ever claim 
The birth of Deed. Rise heavenward like flame !” 
She said, and all the air resounded FAME. 


“ Oh, Mighty One !” exclaimed the youth, “I think! 
I soar above the world's tenebrious brink; 

And of the Eternal ocean’s waters drink ! 

“T feel wings grow! I feel the powers of flight ! 

I rise! I float! and with a glorious might 

Sail over clouds to where there is no night. 

“ Thy words have blown me breezes swift and strong; 
I mount the spheres, and breathing free and long, 

I soar thus to the sunny realms of song.” 





Literary Notices. 


An Appeal for the Irish Peasantry ; with Facts, of | 
paramount advantage to the Iron-Masters, Manu- 
Jacturers, and Agriculturists of Englund, respecting 
the value of Peat and Peat Charcoal, as a fuel and 
as afertilizer. By Jasper W. Rogers,C.E. London: 
Effingham Wilson, 1847. 


We strongly recommend this little volume to our 
readers, a8 opening up a very clear aud certain way to | 
the extinction of the evils of Ireland. 1t points out the 
natural wealth of Ireland as a source of profit to English 
capitalists; and especially its peat bogs, as one of the | 
most certain sources of profitable speculation in the 
united kingdom. The value of this enormous store- | 
house of peat, which Ireland is, is made obvious by the 
plainest calculations; it is, moreover, shown that when 
this peat is removed, the ground is ready to produce the 
richest crops; and, lastly, that the Irish people, if 
employed for money wages, will work as hard as any- 
body can desire. Mr. Rogers shows that the poor | 
peasantry have been paid, not in money, but by a patch 
of potato-ground, at a high nominal rent: and that 
thus the truck-system has been in constant operation 
throughout Ireland in its very worst shape. From 
personal knowledge of these facts, we can and do most 
earnestly recommend Mr. Rogers’s work to general 

attention. i 


ee 


The Black-gown Papers. By 1. Mariorti. 2 
Wiley and Putnam. | 


vols. | 


Stenor Mariortr is no common writer—we speak of || 
the subject-matter of his works ; nor must we pass over 
his pure English, which is singularly correct, elegant, 
and often even eloquent. His volumes on “ Italy, Past 
and Present,” won for him a deservedly high reputation ; 
nor will this, though not of as high a character, tend to 
decrease it. 

Mariotti is one of that noble band of Italian refugees 
whose great intellect and energetic and useful lives 
amongst us have done more than anything else to turn 
the mind of the English public towards the sufferings 
and oppressions of Italy. It is with pleasure that we 
hear Mariotti say, in the dedication of these volumes to 
Lady Morgan, “For the last six years English hospi- 
tality, warm, free, unobtrusive, has encompassed me. 
The air of true freedom has nerved and strengthened 
me even to regeneration. My new home has been 
endeared to me, till it has Anglicised my very feeling 
and thought.” The exile and suffering of these good 
and truly great men have not been in vain either for 
their own country, or for ours. 

The one fault of the volumes now before us is their 
title, and the sort of little framework into which these 
sketches are set. Pass these, and the sketches them- 
selves are of deep interest, and most of them fullof great 
worth to humanity. We know not when we ever were 
more painfully rivetted over any pages than over those 
which give the history of the poor Italian organ-boy. 
It bears the stamp of truth in every word—except it be 
in the end, which we fear could not have been as happy 
and cheering as the kind-hearted author—we suspect 
in pity to the reader—chose to make it. Histories of | 
this kind, in which the tyranny of man to man is | 
chronicled with a stern and truthful pen, are benefits 
conferred on society, whose business it then becomes to 
see that an end is put tothem. Had Signor Mariotti 
written only this one heart-rending story, he would 
have deserved our cordial thanks—and he has these for 
other good works also. 
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Works of Gzoncn Sanv. Translated by Miss Hays 
and others. Vol. III. Andre. Churton. ~ 


Miss Hays is a pure and high-minded woman, and we 
believe she is quite aware that she has undertaken a 
meritorious, but not the less a perilous labour, in making 
the English public acquainted with the writings of 
George Sand. As she is obliged to call in the assist- 
ance of other translators, we trust she will be careful to 
exercise the authority and judgment of an editor who 
is under a serious responsibility to the public. There 
are two ways of giving us George Sand. The one is to 
give us her better sclf—all that fine mass of pure and 
splendid writing which abounds in her, and which is 
the bulk. The other is, to give us the whole, good 
and bad. If she adopt the former course, she will 
render a great service to us; if the latter, we foresee 
the coming of storms, shoals, and quicksands. The 
Rubicon is not yet passed; the perils are behind; and 
| if a very wise course be not pursued, there will arise 
; such an outcry in the regions of critic-land as will too 
| late be heard. If, therefore, our voice could have any 
| weight with a work and a lady to whom we wish every 
stiecess, we would say—take all the good, and leave all 
the bad. Leave that which even in France has not 
been tolerated without much offence. The question 
which concerns us isnot that we have whatever Madame 
Dudevant has chosen to write, but whatever is worthy 
of her and of us. We shall then have a noble work, 
brilliant with genius, with acute, original, and inde- 
pendent thought: a mass of composition, warm with 
the truest human sympathies, and glorious with the 
hues of woman's finer intellect. 

We have felt bound to make these remarks on 
reading this exquisite story of Andre. It is blotted by 
expressions, and one or two scenes, which by a little 
management it might have been freed from. There is 
a strong way, and a delicate way, even of expressing 
things, which a translator should regard, and we speak 
after no ordinary experience. In this translation the 
strong way has been adopted, and we regret it. This 
shows itself occasionally in the matter of mere phraseo- 
logy. French usage is very different to English usage, 
and what is tolerable in one is often not admissible in 
the other. 

Having made these remarks, however, in the best 
feeling, we shall freely praise or condemn as we find the 
work proceed. The present translation is from the 
hand of Miss Ashurst, whose abilities have long been 
known to us. As a whole, it does her the greatest 
credit, being much superior, in our judgment, to her 
translation of the Mosaic Workers. It is vigorous, life- 
like, and generally correct. It will, however, tax the 
highest powers of the translators of George Sand, be 
they who they may, to transfuse into our tongue the 
fervid eloquence of this extraordinary woman unim- 
paired. May they achieve that great object ! 


—— 


The Poetical Works of William Motherwell; witha 
Memoir. By James M‘Conecuy, Esg. Second Edition. 
Glasgow: David Robertson. 


Mr. Rosertson has rendered a good service to the lovers 
of genius by issuing this new and enlarged edition of 
_ the works of a true but short-lived poet; and enriching 
it with what was much wanted, a good memoir of him. 
The genius of Motherwell was for the old and legendary; 
end in particular for the heroic legends of the north. 
There are few such perfect and spirited specimens of 
the Danish legend and war-song as those of Motherwell. 
| “ The Battle Mag of Sigurd ;” “ The Wooing Song of 
| Jarl Egill Skallagrim ;’ and “ The Sword Chant of 
| Thorstein Raudi ;” might be free and fine translations 

from the ancient Scalds, instead of pure modern com- 
' positions, They will be remembered by many of our 








readers as published during Motherwell’s life-time, and 
those to whom they are unknown will thank us for 
commending them to their acquaintance. 

In almost all the other poems of Motherwell we find 
the same tendency to the past and the chivalric. Others 
again are quaint after the fashion of the religious 
writers of the time of the Commonwealth, as “ The 
Solemn Song of a Righteous Hearte.” His “ Jeanie 
Morrison,” the love of his boyhood, is full of true 
tenderness ; and besides a number. of sweet songs and 
miscellaneous pieces, never before published, there are 
many posthumous poems, some of them of singular 
beauty, as that of “Clerke Richard and Maid Margaret.” 
Our space does not permit extract, but we must give 
one or two stanzas from a m “TI am not sad,” 
because it is remarkably prophetic of his actual fate. 
Motherwell lies in the Necropolis of Glasgow, without 
a stone to mark the spot. We are glad to see that the 
editor speaks out almost as freely on this fact as 
Mr. Howitt did-in his “ Homes and Haunts of the 
Poets.” Surely this disgrace to Glasgow will now be 
removed. 

I am not sad, though sadness seem 
At times to cloud my brow; 
I cherished once a foolish dream— 
Thank heaven ’tis not so now. 
Truth’s sunshine broke, 
And I awoke 
To feel ’twas right to bow 
To Fate’s decree, and this my doom, 
The darkness of a Nameless Tomb. 
I grieve not, though a tear may fill 
This glazed and vacant eye; 
Old thoughts will rise do what we will, 
But soon again they die ; 
An idle gush 
And all is hush, 
The fount is soon run dry ; 
And cheerly now I meet my doom, 
The darkness of a Nameless Tomb. 


The Life of the Rev. John Williams, Missionary to 
Polynesia. By Exenezer Provt. Fourth Thousand. 
London: Snow, Paternoster-row. 1847. 

Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa. 
By Rozert Morrarr. Twenty-three years an agent 
of the London Missionary Society in that continent. 
Fourteenth Thousand. London: Snow, Paternoster- 
row. ; 

Tess are cheap reprints of two deeply interesting works, 

containing the matter of many ordinary volumes, well 

printed, and containing also portraits of the chief 
actors in them, and wood-cuts. Independently of the 
vast importance of the subjects introduced, for those 
who are desirous only to occupy the time in some enter- 
taining volume, we know of no books more attractive ; 
and when we reflect what is now doing in the very 
scenes both in South Africa and Otaheite, where the 

British Missionaries have laboured so many years to 

establish peace and civilization, we feel it difficult to 

restrain oir indignation. Especially lies a heavy debt 
against the English government for permitting the 

French to reduce to a hell of crime and horror that 

fair island, which, under the care of the lamented John 

Williams and other Christian labourers, bade fair to 

become a paradise. 


_— 


The Novitiate ; or the Jesuit in Training. A Personal 
Narrative. By Axprew Sremmetz. Second Edition. 
London: Smith, Elderand Co. 1847. 

The Jesuit in the Family. By Anxprew STEINMETZ 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1847. 

Mr. Sreirmerz in these curious volumes shows from his 

own personal experience that the Jesuits are already 

well-known ; that the character and accounts of them 
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and their system, which from time to time have been 
given to the world, are correct. That they are trained 
carefully to perfect obedience in the army of the pope- 
dom, are drilled as thoroughly as any other soldiers, 
and that the object is the same as that for which all 
other armies are employed, the usurpation of a false 
power over men; the destraction of liberty, physical 
and intellectual ; and the obstruction of all that progress 
of the human race for which the best men and minds are 
everywhere labouring. He tells us that the Jesuits are 
everywhere, in all professions and disguises, and that 
nothing is able to turn them from their great enterprise, 
the restoration ef England to the Romish faith. No 
doubt of it; but mass is not yet sung in Westminster 
Abbey ; and if people will only read such works as these 
carefully, it never will. We earnestly recommend them ; 
and have the utmost faith in the conscientious integrity 
of the writer. They have every impress of truth, and 
are fraught with the most solemn warnings. 


Death's Soliloquy; a Poem. By Tuomas Eacues. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Tus is truly an Eagle’s flight! It is the very thing 
for an ill-natured critic to get hold of. For ourselves, 
we do not know when we have had such a storm about 
our ears. We seem deafened with the roar of winds, 
and the hissing of serpents. We are blown, and tossed, 
and dinned, and dazed, with the terrors of a lugubrious 
landscape, filled with whirlwinds and snakes, and the 
most tremendous hail-storm of new words. The Eng- 
lish language has no terms large enough for Mr. Eagles’ 
ideas; he pours out upon us the most sesquipedalian 
terms of the Latin dictionary. If there be anywhere 
a nation lamenting its defective vocabulary, we advise 
it to send for Mr. Eagles, who would certainly manu- 
facture a whole language to order any time. The new 
coinage of phraseology, which he flings out by shovel- 
fuls, is fearfully astounding. We have squamous 
serpents, limous streams, noises strange and horrisonous, 
strong procillous blasts, bibulous marshes, mordacious 
blasts, stccific gales, phagedenous pests, mounts igui- 
vomous, setaceous grass, glandiferous oaks, callous 
| waves, and serous clouds. These, any one may conceive, 
| make a startling landscape enough; but when to these 
every monster and monstrosity that the imagination is 
| capable of spawning is congregated in it, never was 

there such frightful chaos. Take, good reader, a spe- 
cimen, and sustain it as you can. 

The ignis fatwus was gambolling about in this conge- 
nial creation; taking “wide unsteady leaps,” “ bending 
| the rotten reed-stems in its track,” and it would, 


*Mongst sca¢uriginous uplands then descend 
in one tremendous spring to valleyslow. 
Where rotten swamps ferment; and leap, and bend, 
And dance, and shoot above the lagging flow 
Of muddy water o’er the Zubric brow 
Of samiieiag tocks; and serpents renenose 
Did glide and hiss as past the flame did go, 
And gleamed their haunts within, /enebricose ; 
And scorpions, centipedes, did wake up from repose. 


By mildew blight, the foliage on the moor, 
And hurled were on before the bursting blast 
Like p seed; the desert’s scabrous floor 
Emitted sound, as by the wind was cast, 
As though a host of clouds had been outcast,— 
Grandirous clouds, from th’ concave’s edifice, 
And hurled their hail-load, wondering, man to gas¢, 
Tn one huge mass, upon a sea of ice: 

And hollow caverns loud did echo back the voice 


Of god of storm with wild, continued roar: 
And dimous lakes, thick, stagnant, doubly foul, 
Grew animose, and high their waves did pour ; 
And in the tempest stenches dreadful stole, 





Which hovered round and did pervade the whole, 
And crept through every crevice, cavern, dell ; 
And noise of loosened stones, as they did roll 
From mountains scopulous, did harshly swell 
Upon the wind so wild, it seemed the moan of hell. 


Well, “belligerous thunders” burst through “ cayes 
soniferous,” and 
the tempest’s seud 
Trembles and boils within the phantom’s track, 
And spume arises round, thick, foul,—as Sandarack ! 


And if that be not enough for one exhibition, we do 
not know whatis. It is true the poet afterwards subsides 
into sunshine and a sweet landscape, where 


Luscious music gushes wild among 
Puniceous blooms, which ’mid the rushes dance, 
And guérimonious birds wail on the sainfoin’s lance. 


=a 


THE FAST AND THE FAMINE. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


“ THERE were pfesent at that season some that told him of 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye 
that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay: but except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them; think ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I 
tell you, Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
oak” Lake xiii, 1. 


Wuen this paper issues from the press, the fast pro- 
claimed by Government for the avertance of the famine 
will be solemnizing; and the remarkable words written 
above will be in the act of utterance from ten 
thousand pulpits throughout this country. What a 
scene will this present to the eye of a just and discerning 
Heaven! A prayer against famine—a famine which 
the service for the occasion tells us has been inflicted by 
God—sent up, by order of Government, from one end 
to the other of a country so fertile, so wealthy, so full of 
food, as never country was since the foundation of the 
world, There is famine — fierce, unprecedented, ter- 
rible famine—in Ireland; the people perish, and are 
taken by a leg and an arm, and are fiung into the earth, 
not dug deep enough to cover them. Therc is famine in the 
Highlands of Scotland; there is famine in Manchester 
and the manufacturing districts: and does it come 
from God? Let the granaries of the united empire 
answer that! Let the corn which is hoarded up—ay, 
even in Ireland, in the very midst of these human 
horrors — answer it! Let our bonded - warehouses, 
loaded with corn till the fioors are obliged to be 
propped, waiting for a yet higher price, answer that! 
and let the Government, which hesitated to tear 
away the last rag of the infamous Corn-laws, and let 
corn come in free, answer it; and finally, let the 
speculators in corn, and the hangers-on for high prices, 
while their brethren in thousands, with their fainting 
wives and famishing children, are perishing before 
their eyes, go and put up at the footstool of God that 
fearful mockery of a prayer ! 

Never was there such an awful instance of the daring 
of a national hypocrisy exhibited before Heaven and 
the nations. There is no fact better known than that 
there is in this country at this moment food—abundant 
food of all kinds—for all its inhabitants ; and the certain 
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assurance of the arrival of more now the winter in 
America and on the European continent has broken 
up:—and we dare to tell the God and Father of us all, 
whose eyes are continually going to and fro in the 
earth, and who looks into our naked hearts, that he is 
the Author of that famine which is chasing our brethren 
like smoke before the wind! Instead of going to 
churches and chapels to mock God, and to insult our 
starving fellow-creatures, we should have gone to our 
warehouses, and unlocked them to the public gaze, and 
have let the eye of the hungry feed itself on the enor- 
mous stores there laid up. We should have shown our 
corn, our butter, our cheese, our rice, our coffee, our teas, 
our American flour. We should have pointed to our 
markets crowded with fatted cattle and sheep, and to 
the cattle on a thousand hills, and have said, “ We have 
sinned, O God! in the sight of men and of thee, in 
that we have withheld thy bounty from the suffering 
and the dying, from the father and the child, from the 
mother and her suckling; but we stand rebuked, and 
cannot dare to heap on thy holy name the reproach of 
our own hardened selfishness !” 

What! are the Irish more wicked than the rest of 
us? Are the Highlanders more wicked than we 
English, who are rolling in down, and wallowing in 
every luxury? Are the famishing people of Manchester 
and of Paisley more criminal than the Government who 
have brought about by their neglect and their selfish 
measures for years on years this dreadful state of 
things ~—more criminal than the speculators and ex- 
tortionate landlords, the regraters and the wealthy 
indifferents? No! And if that be true, then it cannot 
be that these dreadful inflictions are the inflictions of 
God. A just God will send his punishments on the 
guilty, and not on the innocent. If, as this form of 


prayer says, we are guilty, and that God has sent this 


chastisement for us, why has it not fallenon us? Why 
has it fallen on the Irish and the Highlanders, and not 
on the English and the Lowlanders? Why on the 
governed, and not the governors? Why on the poor, 
and not on the rich?’ No! were it an infliction from 
God, be assured it would have alighted elsewhere. It 
would have fallen on the proud and lofty dwellings— 
on the palace and the hall—and not on the cottage and 
the cabin. It would have fallen on the mis-governors, 
and not the mis-governed—on the exacting land- 
lords, and not on the exhausted tenants—on the 
haughty, and not on the humble—on those whose eyes 
stand out with fatness, and not on those who are dried 
by famine into mere human locusts, which the first 
strong wind will sweep into the sea of death. No; it 
is not a rotten potato that can ruin and desolate a 
country—it is rotten government. What besides the 
potato has failed us, and that but partially? Never 
were there finer crops than last autumn waved on the 
_plains of the united kingdom! Let us hasten to put 
away this mockery of Heaven—this sham fast on the 
best fish, and the richest pastry, on the finest deserts, 
and the most delicious coffee, and on the strongest wines ; 
and let us remember that the poor of Ireland, of Scot- 
land, and of England, have been fasting while we have 
been feasting too long; and if we will now do just 
penance for our wickedness, let us fast that they may 
feast. Where is the man amongst us that will fast as 
a poor Irishman did the other day? He had been for 
weeks and months without work, and without half 
enough food, when a gentleman of our acquaintance 
set him toa job; and, to enable him to begin it, placed 
before him cold beef, and bread, and beer. But it was 
a Friday, the poor man was a Catholic, and in the 
midst of his ravenous hunger he turned away his eyes 
from the beef, and took only a piece of dry bread, and 
went to his labour ! 
Are these the men who have sinned, and for whom 
this affliction issent? And yet it is on these that it has 





fallen. No! it isa famine ofages of misrule ; a famine 
of heartless landlords, who have let four millions of 


Trish acres lie waste, while their poor brethren had not | 
food or work, and have charged them for what little | 


plots they did allow them from 7/. to 10/, per acre! Let 
us then pray in earnest, and let this be our prayer; let 
it be honest, and hearty, and national; let it be sent 
up from palace, and hall, and gay terrace, from shop, | 
and cottage, and from under the hedges of a blessed 
Spring: 

“ O Lord God ! the great and common Father of us all, 
inspire us at last with a sincere desire to be what we have 
so long professed to be in vain—Christians. Look down 
into our hearts with thy bright and immortal counte- 
nance, and light up all the thousand retreats of our old 
and inveterate hypocrisy, and put it and us to utter 
shame. Make us confess in dust and ashes that we 
have never really believed in thy Son, whom thou didst 
send down to teach us to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
To do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
thee. Make us ashamed, O Lord, of our selfish maxims 
and practices of government; make us ashamed of those 
great wars in which we have slain the poor, and en- 
riched the rich; in which we have heaped dangerous 
honours on those great warriors whom one of our poets 
has so justly styled, ‘ butchers in great business,’ 
thereby dreadfully increasing the cannibal thirst of 
blood. Make us ashamed of the debts that we have 
heaped thereby on the suffering poor, andon the wings | 





of commerce; and which bow down our very women || 


and children in misery and endless labour; which dry | 


up the hope of life in millions, and snatch the torch of | 


knowledge out of their bitter paths. 


Make usashamed, | 


O God of Truth, of the laws which we have passed to | 


fetter trade, and make dear the necessaries of life ; and 
instead of rending our clothes as recommended in this 
form of prayer, inspire us with a sincere determination 
to send them to the Irish, who have none to rend, no | 
nor even to cover them. Make us ashamed, O Father | 
of all life, that we have so misgoverned Ireland; that | 
we have dealt her such hard measure; that we have, 
from age to age, refused to listen to her cries of distress, 
and to the cries of all the good men who have, from age | 
to age, and year to year, pleaded with us on her behalf. 
Make us heartily ashamed of our criminal neglect ; and | 
that we have let thy heritage lie like a desert, when | 
thousands of happy families might have lived and praised | 
thee for thy bounties upon it. 
in shame before thee, that we have at length out- 
Heroded Herod, out-Pharaohed Pharaoh, and created 
afamine of locks and warehouses, of corn-laws and 


Make usblushand burn | 


other restrictions, of speculators and regraters, and have | 


dared to heap the reproach of it upon Thee.” 

“Such is the prayer which as a nation we must send 
up, and that in all sad sincerity, before we may hope to 
be heard ; and before we shall have a response either 
from Heaven, or the hearts of a great and wronged 
people. We must resolve, if we will put an end to the 
recurrence of the famine, which is now stalking not 
alone through Ireland, but through the manufacturing 
districts of England, to look Truth and God in the 
face—confess the errors of our policy, rend away the 
last rags of restrictive laws, and set our many mil- 
lions of poor brethren in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
to work on the neglected soil, to feed our artisans, and 
thereby to set to work all our factories to clothe them. 
If we did this, there need not be an idle hand, or an un- 
fed mouth, or an unclothed back, or an uninstructed 
mind in this great empire. On this subject I have 
much to say, but at this moment I say only let us 
resolve to be honest, and to let an honest people have 
free scope for its energies, and we shall have laid the 


foundation of that new era, of great and general diffv- i 


sion of labour and of enjoyment, which must, ere long, | 
come. | 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and quide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


We work ror all, and we desire to work witx all.—Evs. 


Plan of a People’s International Co-operative League, between | hold our meetings in the Melodeon, one of the most splendid 


England and the United States of America. 

We draw particular attention to the following paper. It opens 
up anew and most important medium of co-operative action 
between the two great kindred nations of England and America. 
It is from the people that their own salvation must come. They 
are, ana must be, the great active power of their own progres- 
sion. Every class will look to its own interests; the people 
must look to theirs, and as they are the multitude, thus, and thus 
alone, will the interests of the multitude be cared for. Let the 
idea of this new league once take full possession of the popular 
mind on both sides of the Atlantic, and a new and gigantic 
boon will be put into the hands of labouring and suffering 
humanity. Let the plan of Elihu Burritt of dn Ocean Penn 
Postage be added, and a new era of advance will be aed, 
We would also particularly call the attention of our readers to 
the commencement of a series of papers on Associated Homes 
in the present number of this Journai. 

|| American Association and Sympathy.—The following extract 
|| from a long letter, coming all the way from Cincinnati, in the 
Far West, to a friend of the communitive life in Scotland, is 
an interesting fact. It is written by the editor of the United 
States Herald of Progression, and its simple-hearted relation of 


the commencement of a communist church in America, may be | 


valuable many years hence. It begins, “ My dear, good brother,” 
* * * “ A few of us about Cincinnati have commenced the 
work, as we trust, on the foundations of nature. We are 
uniting in mutual harmony with each other, and with God, and 
we are endeavouring to make the external correspond to that 
which is within. At first there were six who joined themselves 
together for life. We held our meetings two. or three times a 
week in private, and effected a consolidation. We harmonized 
in thought and feelng—we saw alike the laws of our being, the 


united our destinies in tHe presence of God and angels. Then 
following the order of nature as we had commenced a six-sided 
figure, we carried out the idea of crystalization by attracting 
six more, The twelve then held meetings frequent and fervent, 
and effected a further consolidation. Afterwards six more were 
selected * * * and finally six more were added, making in 
all, twenty-four. Thus far our a is confirmed, and everything 
indicates permanence in future. Weare none of us yet perfect, 
and of course our society is not perfect ; but an approximation is 
made, and each step enables us to take another. The whole 
number are mostly young, under middle life, with only one 
exception, and all intelligent, active, capable men. Our united 
capital is 200,000 dollars. This we mean to use for the benefit 
of humanity, and the first thing we mean to do is to redeem from 
the power of the money-crats the means of life, the productions 
of the earth. The productions of this great western valley will 
almost supply the world with provisions. One of our number is 
now in the eastern cities, making arrangements to carry this into 
effect, or at least, to make a beginning. We will buy the produce 
of the farmer, until we raise it ourselves, at the current price, and 
then transport it to the east, and let the poor have it at cost price, 
including of course transportation. * * My main object 
besides friendship in writing to you now, is also to see what we 
can do for the poor in your country. We would aid to dehver 
them from the power of the spoiler. You have an association, 
you have business men. 
correspondence, and mutual deliberation to see what we can do. 
How can we get the wheat and corn of the west into the homes 
and hands of the people in your country, and keep it out of the 
hands of speculators? What men in London, or Liverpool, or 
elsewhere, can we do business withP Where is Goodwyn 
Barmby now? and can we be put in communication with him P 
* * * The cause here is moving slowly, but steadily and 
with power. For nearly a year, those who felt an interest, say 
half a dozen, met in a private room, then ina school-room, and 
as the interest increased, in a small meeting-house ; and now we 


Lae of God’s government and the laws of nature, and we | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Let us make a commencement of | 





halls in the city. 
“ Yours in the cause of God and humanity, 
“ Joun O. Watttes.” 

It is sufficient to add, that Goodwyn Barmby has entered into 
the required communication with his American friends, and 
that without the intervention of tradesmen, but probably 
through the Co-operative League, the grains of the Far West 
may cheaply be distributed in this country. 

Movements of the Co-operative League—This important 
association proceeds with great spirit and effect. It has issued 
this declaration of its objects : 

The Co-operative League being desirous to extend a know- 
ledge of the benefits to be derived from the establishment of 
universal brotherhood, declare, 

First.—Charity for the feelings, convictions, and conduct of 
every human being, without regard to sex, class, sect, party, 
country or colour. 

Second.—To educate and employ a//, so as to ensure their 
health, intelligence, union, and happiness. 

Third.—To produce and distrivute wealth abundantly for a//. 

Fourth.—To create a new public opinion, in favour of an 
entire change in the character and condition of the people, 
through the medium of public meetings, lectures, discussions, 
cheap publications, and mutual exchanges of productions upon 
equitable principles, without individual competition. 

Every Wameesder and Friday lectures are given, or public 

meetings held on great popular subjects. This month there have 
been already public meetings on “ Diminishing the hours of 
labour in factories ;” on the Education question ; on the means 
of removing permanently the distress of Ireland; and on the 
benefits of building societies. The lectures have been—ou Self- 
Government, by Mr. Washington Wilks ; by Mrs. John Darcus, 
on the Rights and Position of Women ; and on Building Societies, 
by Dr. Bowkett. On Friday the 26th, a lecture will be given 
by Mr. Lane, on Emigration; and on Wednesday, the 31st, a 
public meeting on Prison Discipline and the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death wiil be held. These commence at eight 
o’clock in the evening, admission free. 
* N.B.—An establishment for the manufacture and sale of 
shirts has been opened at the entrance to the Hall, the profits 
arising from which are distributed among those employed ; 
thus the needlewomen employed by the League obtain ls. 6d. for 
labour for which the private trader generally gives but 5d. On 
these grounds the public, and especially ladies, are requested to 
come forward and assist this effort to elevate the oppressed of 
their own sex. A female is in constant attendance to receive 
orders. 

The secretaries are in attendance every Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings, from seven till ten o’clock, 
to give information, receive members, &c., at the Office, King’s 
Arms Yard, Snow Hill, where the plan of the League can be 
obtained for one penny. 

Plymouth Working-men’s Mutual Improvement Association.— 
Srr,—I am much obliged to you for your courtesy and attention 
in inserting my communication of the 18th ultimo; and as such 
announcements do much good, by suggesting and encouraging 
similar societies, I have sent the following gratifying account of 
the progress it has made. On Monday, March 8th, a soirée was 
held to commemorate its establishment, in the hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. The room was decorated with a number 
of large views in the Holy Land, sketches of the Liverpool 
Baths and Washhouses, a print of John Pounds, the Ports- 
mouth cobbler, &c. As the company consisted of working 

ple, the tea did not commence until seven in the evening. 
Where were about 150 present, admitted by tickets at one 
shilling each. After the tables were removed, tlie Rev. W. J. 
Odgers took the chair, and commenced the proceedings by a 
beautiful address, “ gushing full with truth and all sincerity,” in 
which he forcibly pointed out, the immense advantages which 
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must follow the successful working of this society, when after a 
time the members may all enjoy a considerable amount of 
knowledge, comfortable homes of their own, together with the 
consequent improved state of their health and morals. He con- 
cluded by ing the beautiful poem, “ A good time coming.” 
Mr. Toms, a talented member of the working classes, then per- 
formed some brilliant experiments on the chemical functions of 
the atmosphere, showing the necessity of pure air, and the 
importance of ventilation. Mr. Bottomley, the secretary, then 
laid before the meeting some pleasing particulars of the progress 
which the society has already made: though it has not been 
started a month, it already has 143 members. ‘The writing, 
reading, and arithmetic classes each consist of about sixty 
persons, and the grammar class 50. He stated that improve- 
ment was already apparent in some of the classes. After some 
remarks on the importance and practicability of building 
societies, he concluded his gratifying address by reading the 
poetical address of Prince, the poet, to the members of the 
Oldham Lyceum, which he had with much poetic ability altered 
and adapted to the somewhat different .circumstances of this 
society. Mr. Hearder, also a working man, then exhibited 
some beautiful experiments with an air-pump, on the mechanical 
effects of the air we breathe. The amusements were varied and 
enlivened by music. The company separated about eleven 
o’clock, highly gratified with the pleasant evening they had 
passed. We have great cause to rejoice that the ever-speeding 
spirit of progress and reform, that shall ere long brighten the 
hearth of every man with intellectual fire, has at length found 
a stepping-stone in Plymouth. It may not be amiss to mention 
here that the town council of Plymouth have determined on the 
speedy erection of baths and washhouses, and have already 
advertised for a suitable site. T. MB, 
Pi seg March 9, 1847. i 

We have also received an interesting account of an evening 
spent at this institution by another gentleman :— 

T went over a few evenings since to take charge of the read- 
ing-class. It was my first visit; and I was agreeably surprised 
to find myself surrounded by fifty or sixty intelligent-looking 
mechanics, and I was pleased to observe in al/ an evident atten- 
tion to cleanliness of person, and tidiness of dress. My class 
consisted of about thirty, varying in age from sixteen to forty 
years. They had selected Howitt’s Journal as their class 
reading book, and each member was supplied with a copy to 
real from. We commenced with Dr. Carpenter’s lectures, 
* Physiology for the People.” I was somewhat astonished at 
the — fluency with which nearly the whole of my 
class read the article (and, really, considering that the Doctor 
was writing for the people, he has not been sparing in the use 
of dictionary words). 1 encouraged them to ask the meaning of 
every word that they did not understand, and endeavoured, if 
possible, to get the required explanation from some other 
member of the class. Thus we proceeded, pointing out the 
importance of punctuation, the value of emphasis in elucidating 
the meaning of a sentence, and having to do hard battle on 
behalf of the letter H, the omission, or mis-application, of 
which, in pronunciation, is a sad defect, even with many public 
speakers ‘in the West. The narrative of Gottlieb Einhalter, 
and one or two other lighter articles, furnished amusement as 
well as instruction; and I can truly say, that I have rarely 
passed two hours more pleasurably or profitably than in the 
company of these men of inquiring minds; and I am thorouglily 
convinced, that if the working men in every town in England 
would imitate the example set here and elsewhere, that many 
of the social evils under which we now suffer would pass away, 


and reforms unthought of and unprecedented would follow as, 


their result. . F, 

New Ath in Glasgow.—A prospectus of this projected 
institution, bearing a most splendid list of names as supporters, 
has been handed to us. The scheme is worthy of the great and 
wealthy city of Glasgow, and will without doubt succeed, and 
become a distinguished ornament of the place. 

The Literary and Scientific Institution, John-street, Fitzroy- 
square.—The Annual Report shows that this society is throwin 
off the debts which as a building society cansidbited it. tt 
has during the last year liberally allowed the use of its 
rooms to public objects ; amongst others, for meetings, for the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws; the Poor Man’s Guardian 
Society ; Health of Towns Association ; Relief of the Distressed 
Irish ; and Raja of Sattara’s case. 

Islington New Cattle Market—We rejoice to find that a 
company is formed for the purchase and establishment of this 
excellent market. The names of the chief proprietors, amongst 








. , 
whom is Samuel Gurney, Esq.,.are a sure guarantee that this 
great object of relieving or removing the Smithfield nuisance 
will be at length ora tes | 

The Anti-Enclosure Association is establishing a LIBRARY, 
with a collection of ancient and modern maps, to facilitate 
inquiries sarees disputed footways; and requests contribu- 
tions of books or maps towards this very desirable object. These 
may be sent to the treasurer of the Association, N. F. Mullin, 
2, Circus-street, New-road. 

Roby Mutual Improvement Society, Manchester —On the 


evening of Thursday, the 4th inst., a very interesting tea-party | 


was held in the large room of the Roby school, Manchester, for | 
the purpose of celebrating the second annual meeting of the 
Roby Mutual Improvement Society. After the company had 
partaken of a sumptuous repast, the Rev. Richard Fletcher was 
called to the chair, and the business of the evening commenced || 
by singing and prayer. After a few opening remarks by the | 
chairman, letters were read from Samuel Fletcher, Esq., and 
others, apologizing for their non-attendance; the report for the 
past year was then read by Mr. Septimus Fletcher, which stated 
that the success of the past had far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the founders of the society, and gave fair promise 

of a brilliant prospect for the future. | 

After the report had been read, seven original essays were 
delivered, viz. :— 

1. Onthe Benefits derived by Society from the adoption of 
the Total Abstinence principle. By Mr.S.Wolfenden. 2. On 
the Duty of Studying the Scriptures. 3. On the Good effected 
by Sunday-schools in Manchester, By Mr. Charles Perkins. 
4. On the Duty of Studying Political Economy. 5. On Natural | 
and Artificial Locomotion. By Mr. Henry White. 6. On | 
Peace. By Mr. W. H. Perkins. 7. Oa Natural Theology. | 
By-Mr. E. H. Evans, The second was by Master E. Acton, 
a youth of twelve years old; and the fourth was by Mr. John 
Mort. It may be well to remark that Mr. Mort is a fine proof 
of the value of these mutual improvement societies in deve- 
loping hidden talents; for the author is a very poor man— 
in fact a labourer in aniron foundry. So true it is that 

“ Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desait air.” 


A vote of thanks to the ladies and visitors was then passed ; | 


when some excellent remarks on the advantages of such | 
societies for young people were made by Messrs, Wild, Corns, 
W. Brooks, Holt, Perkins, T. Acton, David Morris, and others 
interested in the mental elevation of the people. Thanks 
having been heartily given to Mr. Septimus Fletcher for his 
services as president of the socicty, and to the Rev. Richard 
Fletcher for presiding that evening, this very pleasant and 
instructive meeting ended, each and all wishing soon to sce the 
like again. 
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